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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985, Governor George Deukmejian signed mto law A B 2104 
(Chapter 965 of the Statues of 1985) This legislation established under the 
administration of the California State Archives a State Government Oral History 
Program to provide through the use of oral history a continuing documentation of 
state policy development as reflected in California s legislative and executive history 

The following interview is one of a senes of oral histones undertaken for inclusion in 
the state program These interviews offer insights mto the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy mechanisms They also offer an 
increased understanding of the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further, they provide an overview of issue development in California 
state government and of how both the legislative and executive branches of 
government deal with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their contributions to and influence 
on the policy process of the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government as well as legislative staff, 
advocates, members of the media, and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work cooperatively with oral history 
units at California colleges and universities to conduct interviews this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise m oral history available 
through California s several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State Government Oral History 
Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 
Center for California Studies 
California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 
The Bancroft Library 
University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State Government Oral History 
Program marks one of the most significant commitments made by any state toward 
the preservation and documentation of its governmental history It supplements the 
often fragmentary historical wntten record by adding an organized primary source, 
enriching the historical information available on given topics and allowing for more 
thorough historical analysis As such, the program, through the preservation and 
publication of interviews such as the one which follows, will be of lasting value to 
current and future generations of scholars citizens and leaders 


John F Bums 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 


This interview is printed on acid free paper 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Senator Omer L Rains was bom in the state of Missouri on September 25, 1941 
His father played professional baseball with the San Francisco Seals in the late 
twenties and early thirties After arrival in California he worked as a salesman 
selling butane and propane m Bakersfield California where the family settled 
following World War II Senator Rains has one brother Roy four years his senior 
Rams went to elementary school and high school m Bakersfield He received a B A 
from the University of California Berkeley, in 1959 majoring in political science 
He attended the University of California, Berkeley School of Law from 1963 to 1966 
and received his doctor of jurisprudence Senator Omer Rains is currently married to 
Diana Rams and is the father of three children A daughter, Kelly Mane Rams, a son 
Mark Cable Rams, and a daughter Jessica Enn Rains 

Senator Omer Rams began his political career by serving in the Ventura County 
Distnct Attorney s office from 1966 to 1969 and then went into pnvate practice in 
1969 He chaired the Ventura County Bar Association Ethics Commission and the 
Ventura Planning Commission Rains was elected to the California State Senate in a 
special election on July 2 1974 from the Eighteenth District He served from 1974 
to 1982 

During his career in the Senate, Rams served on numerous committees such as 
education financing nuclear waste disposal, property tax legislation, and social and 
welfare problems Rams headed the Consumer Fraud Unit, Office Supervisor and 
Felony Trial Deputy and chaired the Senate Judiciary Committee He served as 
chairman Bar Association Ethics Committee, chairman Ventura Planning 
Commission director Regional Planning Association of California and vice 
president Ventura Chamber of Commerce Legislative committees included 
chairman, Senate Committee on Elections and Reapportionment, chairman, Senate 
Subcommittee on Political Reform, chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Political 
Reform, chairman, Joint Committee on Legal Equality vice chairman Jomt 
Committee on Revision of the Elections Code 
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[Session 1 February 2, 1990] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 

LAZAROWITZ Senator Rains, let s get started with some biographical 

background Where were you bom and when‘s 
RAINS I was bom September 25 1941 in the state of Missouri 

LAZAROWITZ And when did you come to California 7 
RAINS I came to California with my nuclear family shortly after the 

conclusion of World War II 1947 as I recall 
LAZAROWITZ Why did your parents come here 9 
RAINS My father had played professional baseball with the San 

Francisco Seals of the Pacific Coast League in the late 
twenties, early thirties before returning to Missouri where he 
and my mother had both been bom and raised I think they 
were always enamored with California and looked forward to 
that opportunity to return to the Golden State And after the 
war they decided to take that opportunity and come West 
What did your father do when he got here 7 


LAZAROWITZ 
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RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 


Upon arriving in California he began to work for a company 
selling butane and propane in and around the city of Bakersfield, 
California 

So that s where you settled 9 

That is where we settled 

OK What about siblings, brothers and sisters'* 

I have one brother four years older than am I 
And his name** 

Roy 

And then you went on went to elementary school and high 
school in the Bakersfield area** 

In the Bakersfield area, yes I went to an elementary school 
which is outside of Bakersfield, in an area which at that time 
was rather impoverished principally agricultural workers and 
then went to high school at Bakersfield High School, which is 
inside the city of Bakersfield 
And then for your bachelor s degree** 

The University of California, Berkeley, 1959 to 1963 I 
received my bachelor of arts [degree] in political science 
And then you went on to Boalt Hall 9 
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RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 


I went to Boalt Hall University of California, Berkeley, School 
of Law in 1963 to 1966, and from that institution received my 
doctor of jurisprudence 
And you re married to Diane Rains'* 

To Diana Rains yes 

Diana And you have two children** 

I have three children 
Three 

I have, by a prior marriage a daughter twenty six years of age 
Kelly Mane Rains I have She s out of college and on 
her own I have a son, Mark Cable Rains who is in his last 
year at the University of California, San Diego and I now have, 
by a second mamage to Diana Rains to whom I have been 
mamed since 1977 a three year old daughter Jessica Enn 
Rains 

You served 

The information you have probably predated the birth of Jessica 
That s nght You served in the Ventura County D A [Distnct 
Attorney s] office in 66 to 69** 

That is correct 

And then went into private practice in 69 
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RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 


Yes 

And you chaired the [Ventura County] Bar Association Ethics 

Committee 

Yes 

That s a trend in your career, I d like to talk about that Why 
the interest in ethics, political ethics 9 

That has been a trend and there has been emphasis in that area 
historically I suspect the genesis of that may go back to the 
civil rights movement m which I was involved in the late fifties 
and early sixties, and the fact that I sensed at that time that there 
were a number of inequities in American jurisprudence, that 
there were a number of inequalities I perceived from time to 
time some ethical problems that gave me grave concern Even 
in law school ethics was a matter of some interest [to me] and 
from time to time, [the subject of] discussion and research 
When I did join the Ventura County Bar Association upon 
being admitted to practice I did volunteer to serve in that 
capacity 

Tell me about the civil rights career and interest 
I m not sure what the genesis of my intense feelings happens to 
be, but for whatever reason and we re all molded by cultural 


RAINS 
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and environmental factors as far back as I can recall, I have 
truly believed in and fought for equality m our society I had 
occasion to travel in the southern United States from time to 
time and was appalled at the discrimination, which was so 
transparent, not to speak of the perhaps less obvious 
discrimination which blacks and other minorities faced in the 
North That evolved into participation, to the extent possible, m 
the civil rights movement which of course, was a very 
important movement 

LAZAROWITZ Were you involved in any groups 9 Did you lead anything 9 

What specifically was this 9 

RAINS I did not lead anything, although I no doubt would have had one 

other factor not gone into the consideration I came from a very 
poor background and I had Due to the financial situation 
of my parents at the time, they were unable to assist m any way 
with respect to my postgraduate or, excuse me, my 
postsecondary education For that reason, it was incumbent 
upon me to completely put myself through college, both 
undergraduate and law school and that required that I always 
have two or three jobs That was true throughout the time I was 
in college undergraduate and graduate Because of that, my 
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participation in the civil rights movement was, perhaps not as 
extensive as otherwise would have been the case 

However, that notwithstanding, I was active in the 
movement I did go to the southern United States for short 
periods of time, though not for long periods of time for the 
reason I ve just given and was highly vocal and, I think, 
perhaps somewhat of a leader in and around the Berkeley 
campus in connection with civil nghts matters at that time 
LAZAROWITZ Why did you decide to get involved m government^ 

RAINS Again for reasons not completely clear, I had always had an 

interest m government as far back as I can recall My maternal 
grandfather had been the mayor and I put that in quotes, of a 
small community, a small farming community in middle 
Missoun a place called Barnett Missoun It was an informal 
title because it was not an incorporated city and they did not 
have elections as such but he clearly was the community leader 
Town forums and meetings were held, and the entire community 
looked to him for leadership and that was true for a long period 
of time By the same token, my paternal grandfather was a 
leading citizen of a community about twenty miles [from 
Barnett], the community of Versailles Elsewhere in the world, 
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Versailles, but in Missouri ' Ver sells And my father had an 
intense interest m politics 

Even though he and I are diametrically opposed with respect 
to most of our philosophical and political views, it was 
inculcated from early childhood on the importance of reading 
and staying abreast of current events, and I did I think at a 
time, perhaps earlier than most I devoured newspapers and 
periodicals And, indeed, I recall as an undergraduate in 
college at one point in time, reading nine newspapers a day 
That is something which, incidentally has continued to the 
present time I read a remarkable number of newspapers and it 
consumes a remarkable amount of time But it s almost a 
hobby being abreast of current events, and my interest m 
politics is global in nature It s not confined to California or 
even to this nation and, again, that is something that evolved 

I did major as previously indicated, in political science, 
with an emphasis in international relations Upon entering the 
job market I became involved in a number of different positions 
in and around the city of Ventura California Indeed, between 
about 1967 and 1973 I became involved for one reason or 
another, in a wide array of community activities, to the point 
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RAINS 


LAZAROWTTZ 

RAINS 


that when I was eventually elected to the California [State] 
Senate as I recall, I was serving or had served on fifteen 
different city, regional, or state commissions or committees, of 
which I chaired twelve 
What land of interests were these 9 

Many of them revolved around planning issues I had become 
active in the environmental movement m Again at 
Berkeley, and when I went to Ventura County, I became even 
more active in a movement that was just beginning to emerge 
At the time I went into pnvate practice I was probably the only 
attorney in Sacramento excuse me, in Ventura prepared to 
provide pro bono, or free legal service, to environmental 
groups which were concerned about preservation and quality of 
life I ended up at that time representing a number of those 
groups in fact, incorporating a number of those groups, most of 
which are still in existence 

There came a point in time when I was also appointed to the 
Ventura City Planning Commission a token appointment if you 
will, because prodevelopment interests had been in staunch 
control of that commission for some period of time But over a 
two or three or four year period we turned that around And 



I think the actions which we eventually took had a rather 
therapeutic effect on the development of that city into the very 
nice city it is today 
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LAZAROWITZ What particular skills do you think you brought to government* 
RAINS I think a breadth of knowledge, which I think to be important m 

government because to the extent one acquires too much 
expertise m any given area, one perhaps is going to be that 
much shallower m other areas If I skip ahead for example to 
the state senate years, during that time, I was called upon daily 
to deal with educational financing one moment, nuclear waste 
disposal the next moment property tax legislation the next 
social and welfare problems the next, and so on almost ad 
infinitum So a wide array of problems confront those in 
decision making processes or positions and it s important I 
think to have at least some grounding in a variety of different 
areas 

LAZAROWITZ Why did you choose the Democratic party'* 

RAINS Well, again that perhaps is the result of the civil rights 

movement It seemed at that time in my life, that most though 
not all, people concerned about civil rights and about the 
inequality from which many m our society suffered happened to 



LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 
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be Democrats My first political campaign also at least at the 
presidential level was the John [F ] Kennedy Richard [M ] 
Nixon campaign and I was supportive of the Kennedy 
candidacy So I think, for a variety of reasons, I was pulled m 
the direction of the Democratic party I also had, as I ve 
already stated strong concerns about the environment Again, 
most of the leading environmental spokesmen of the day were 
Democrats I will say that by becoming a Democrat I really 
cut against the grain or thrust of my family because my father 
and mother are Republicans and their respective parents I think, 
had been Republicans as well Insofar as I know I m the only 
Democrat m my family [Laughter] 

Were you involved with the state Democratic party or were 

your interests focused nationally 7 

They were both Are we talking about the early years 7 

I d like to start with the early years and then we 11 move 

forward Let s talk about the sixties for example 

Of both I became quite active in Berkeley and especially in 

law school At that time, I was active in the California 

Democratic Council, which does not have any great significance 

today, but in the late fifties early sixties, was without question 
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the strongest grass roots Democratic organization in America 
The Vietnam War for the most part, destroyed that 
organization as it destroyed so much in our society But I was 
very active in the CDC [California Democratic Council] 

I was active in local politics in Berkeley and, indeed, there 
came a point in time when a special election was to be held in 
Berkeley to fill a state assembly seat This was my third year in 
law school, and even at that early point in time, I gave very 
very serious consideration to running for the state assembly It 
was clearly going to be a Democratic seat and, although on the 
surface it appeared as though it was tailor made for a black 
candidate, I did have substantial support from both blacks and 
whites 

I decided not to run in the primary, ultimately, for two 
reasons The more important was that I had previously 
committed to taking a job upon graduation with the Ventura 
County District Attorney s office, and I ultimately felt that it 
was not appropriate to renege on that commitment But in 
addition to that, a fnend and colleague also had decided to join 
that race and it seemed as though he and I were going to split a 
fairly similar constituency, which would have diminished the 



RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 
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chance of each of us It turned out that a gentleman named 

John Miller was, in fact, elected at that time and, as I recall, my 

fnend m a very close election came in second 

Were you involved in 1960 with the John Kennedy campaign** 

Yes 

Personally involved, or was it just supporting 9 
I was personally involved, although not in a significant position 
I was involved from the standpoint of assisting with voter 
registration Get Out The Vote advance work and what have 
you, in the Alameda County area, principally in and around 
Berkeley 

In July of 1974, you ran for the [senate] seat that had been held 
by Robert [J ] Lagomarsmo who was elected to Congress 
Why did you decide to run for that seat 9 
Again I think I had been Although I was not consciously 
thinking of running for political office I certainly had become 
involved m a lot of political activities, and that was especially 
true between 1969 and 1974 I had become very active at the 
local level in Democratic politics 

January 1 1974 Charles [M ] Teague died Charles 
Teague had been the congressman m that area for about twenty 
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three years as I recall The state senator representing the 
counties of Santa Barbara and Ventura, Robert J Lagomarsino, 
declared that he would seek to replace Teague in Congress 
Lagomarsino, like Teague, was a Republican, well respected, 
great name identification, well financed, and he swept to an easy 
victory In so doing, however, he vacated his state senate seat, 
and I was urged by a lot of people to run That decision was 
made not long after January 1 because I think most people 
anticipated that Lagomarsino would in fact, be elected to 
replace Teague and would thus vacate his state senate seat 
I will also add that the timing in my life was probably an 
important consideration In December 1972, I was divorced 
from my first wife The divorce did not become final until six 
months later that is mid 1973 and that divorce caught me very 
much by surprise It was a very traumatic experience and 
certainly caused me more heartache, hurt, pain, and anguish 
than probably the rest of the calamities in my life combined I 
was experiencing difficulty in coping with that, even as late as 
January 1974 At that time, I had children young as I recall, 
my daughter was nine my son was five and I think it was just 
a very hard time for me The thought of changing directions if 
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RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


you will, of facing a new challenge appealed to me And from 
a therapeutic standpoint it’s probably the best thing that ever 
happened to me because once I thrust myself into that electoral 
campaign, I immersed myself so deeply that I forgot about my 
troubles of the past 
Who asked you to run, specifically'* 

A number of people and even some groups I think most of 
them were those who recognized my concern for the 
environment That is an environmentally conscious area of 
California That s especially true in Santa Barbara County 
The senate district at that time was comprised of Santa Barbara 
and Ventura counties m their entirety 
Those are the Thirty fifth, Thirty sixth Assembly Districts 
The numbers were different in those days Initially I was 
elected to the Twenty fourth Senatorial District Bear in mind 
that 1974 was the year the [California] Supreme Court 
reapportionment went into effect Because of that I ran for 
office four times I faced four elections m 1974 within a short 
period of time I m not sure that s ever been done before quite 
like that The reason again, was the fact that I ran m the 
Twenty fourth Senatorial District to replace Lagomarsino I ran 
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m a hotly contested primary, one in which I faced three other 
Democrats and there were also four Republicans m that 
primary Then the leading Democrat and the leading 
Republican, in this case Rams and [W ] Don MacGillivray the 
former mayor of Santa Barbara and longtime assemblyman 
representing Santa Barbara County faced each other in a runoff 
for the Twenty fourth Senatorial District 

However, that, again, was to fill an unexpired term Since 
Lagomarsino was up for election that year in the newly 
apportioned district, apportioned by the California Supreme 
Court the only time in the state s history when the Supreme 
Court reapportioned the state I also ran in the Democratic 
primary in the new Twentieth excuse me, in the Eighteenth 
Senatorial District which had a new configuration and not 
drastically altered but somewhat altered I won that primary 
and, also, in November was elected to a full four-year term in 
the newly constituted Eighteenth Senatorial District 

When you referenced the Thirty fifth and Thirty sixth 
Assembly Districts, those went with the Eighteenth Senatorial 
District, as opposed to the Twenty fourth The supreme court 
did something which, I think, from the standpoint of good 
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RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


government, was proper That is, they neatly fit two assembly 
districts m each state senate distnct Prior to that time and I 
will add, since that time, that had not happened and that has not 
happened And given the nature of the legislative process, [it] 
will never happen, so long as the legislature reapportions the 
state because the last thing members of the state senate want is 
to have members of the assembly sitting in the midst of their 
districts It s much more comfortable for most state senators to 
have bits and pieces of eight or nine assembly districts 
intruding so that there is no assembly constituency that is 
sufficiently large so that an assemblyman could mount an 
effective challenge against a state senator, either in a primary or 
m a general election 
How did you campaign in 1974 9 
Until the recent mayoral election of Art Agnos m San 
Francisco I think I probably engaged in the most extensive and 
exhaustive grass roots campaign that we ve seen in recent 
California history I had very limited funds, and yet I had a 
marvelous wonderful array of people who were prepared to 
work to walk precincts I walked precincts for the better part 
of a year I ran myself into the ground I m not exaggerating 
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LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


when I said that I literally was going eighteen [hours] to twenty 
hours, seven days a week It was a campaign of people and 
not, as we often see today, a campaign of print and electronic 
media 

So that s how you gained name recognition'? 

I had substantial name recognition in Ventura County because I 
had been so active in a number of capacities between 66 and 
73 I did not have that much name identification in Santa 
Barbara County In fact, it was quite insignificant certainly at 
the beginning of the campaign But that is the way m which I 
gained most of my name identification and reached people m 
Santa Barbara County as well as Ventura County 
The California Journal describes Santa Barbara, and I m 
quoting, [as] a political enigma What do you think*? 

It is an enigma m many ways It s an enigma because when 
one looks at party registration the district I represented is a 
district which historically had not been held by a Democrat and, 
all other things being equal probably would not be held by a 
Democrat However, because of the blowout at Platform A m 
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1969, 1 causing extraordinary harm to the tourism industry in 
Santa Barbara, and because of other ecological problems and 
concerns in that area and because there is a rather literate, 
well educated environmental movement in that area an 
environmentalist has a very compelling presence in any political 
campaign, whether that individual be a Democrat or a 
Republican One with strong environmental credentials is going 
to enjoy great support in the Santa Barbara area That, I 
believe, was true in my case and, I think, had a lot to do with 
the success I enjoyed in Santa Barbara County where I was not 
as well known as [in] Ventura County I think that also speaks 
to the fact that my successor is also a Democrat although 
reapportionment had a lot to do with that as well I must 
confess [Laughter] 

LAZAROWITZ What are the other issues in Santa Barbara** What were they at 

that time besides the environment** What concerned your 
constituents** 


*In 1968, the United States government sold offshore drilling rights m the Santa Barbara 
Channel to a consortium of petroleum companies headed by Union Oil The Department of 
Intenor waived existing safety regulations and allowed Union Oil to dnll without installing 
casings to protect wells from breaks On January 28, 1969 a well sprung a leak creating an 
oil slick covenng 600 square miles of ocean 
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RAINS 

LAZAROWITZ 

RAINS 


It depends upon whether one speaks to the primary or the 

general election 

Well, let’s speak about both 

In the pnmary, we were entering the period of Watergate, and 
good government was a key issue Ethics in government was a 
key issue I believe that my youthfulness in that regard served 
me well because the person who turned out to be my opponent, 
Don MacGillivray, had served in office for a substantial period 
of time [He] had, as I formerly indicated, been the mayor of 
Santa Barbara, and in the assembly had served for some 
substantial period of time In that regard, [he] had defeated 
some very formidable people when he was first elected He 
defeated [Winfield A ] Lenny Shoemaker who was Jesse 
Unruh s right hand in the state assembly He subsequently 
defeated a number of others, including Gary [K ] Hart who 
ultimately, was elected to the assembly and indeed today 
serves m the state senate, having succeeded me m that office 
So that was a key issue, not only in the pnmary but in the 
general election as well 

I think that m the pnmary there were also a lot of concerns 
about women s nghts That issue was beginmng to emerge as a 
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local as well as a national issue and really had not, prior to that 
time, to any great degree And I did enjoy a lot of support 
from groups such as the National Organization for Women 
[NOW], such as the business and professional women s clubs 
and some of the other feminist organizations that had become 
increasingly involved m political campaigns I think I also 
enjoyed the support I don t think, I know, because the 
post election analysis demonstrates that I enjoyed the support, 
the very strong support of most of the ethnic minorities in both 
Ventura County and Santa Barbara County 

I suspect a lot of that goes back to my own views back to 
my background back to work in which I had been involved on 
behalf of some of those communities often pro bono work as an 
attorney in the area Although my name was not initially well 
known to a great degree m those communities, it was well 
known amongst the leaders of some of those communities I 
think they were of great assistance to me in garnering support 
from blacks from Hispamcs, from Asians, for example 
Philippine Americans, Samoans and others and I believe they 
contributed very significantly to my electoral success 
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What about Ventura** How does it differ electorally from Santa 
Barbara'* 

That’s a good question because it differs dramatically An 
incumbent m that area enjoys an enormous advantage, I think 
even more than is ordinarily the case People This is a 
long answer to the question you just asked, but I think you 11 see 
why it is significant 
[Interruption] 

We were talking about Ventura 

Yes, one has to realize that to understand that district, between 
Santa Barbara and Ventura, though it be but a thirty-mile 
stretch, the mountains meet the sea There is not much business 
and certainly no media intercourse between the two counties 
Ventura County is saturated by both local media and Los 
Angeles media, but it is not influenced in any way whatever by 
Santa Barbara media By the same token Santa Barbara 
because it s somewhat cut off from a geographical standpoint 
from the greater L A area, has its own media complex And, 
again, it s not influenced by the Ventura media 

That s an enormous advantage to an incumbent, because an 


incumbent becomes known both places and a challenger can 
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only become known easily in one county or another I think 
that had a lot to do with the fact that I was able to beat W Don 
MacGilhvray rather decisively when I ran against him People 
in Santa Barbara County at first thought that my chances must 
be quite remote because MacGillivray was a household word 
and I was somewhat of an unknown What they did not 
appreciate is that although he was a household word or name in 
Santa Barbara County, no one and I mean that almost literally 
no one in Ventura County had ever heard of the man And 
Ventura County did have a larger share of the senate population 
than did Santa Barbara County So the advantage, the name 
identification advantage which MacGillivray initially enjoyed, 
was not as great as might have appeared on the surface 

When you talk about differences between Ventura County 
and Santa Barbara County, you do have to realize that they are 
separate entities that they have some thmgs in common, but 
they have divergent political views with respect to a number of 
other areas A good example is offshore oil drilling, something 
which I strongly opposed, even in Ventura County But that 
was a rather unpopular position in Ventura County, though an 
embraced position in Santa Barbara County [It was] rather 
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Because, again they had been affected so adversely by the 
platform blowout in 1969 and also because it is a retirement 
community the aesthetics of offshore platforms is not one that s 
pleasing On the other hand, Ventura County s economy 
historically and this is less true today than it was twenty, thirty 
years ago but historically has been built on oil as well as 
agriculture and certain other parts of the economy But oil has 
always been an important factor in that equation So that is a 
distinct difference between the two areas 

Ventura County increasingly became environmentally 
conscious, but I think a lot of that happened during my time in 
office Certainly, when I first ran in 74 there was a great 
disparity between Ventura County, which was at that time still a 
progrowth county if you will and Santa Barbara County, which 
had a strong antigrowth element, especially in the southern part 
of the county 

Ventura County has a higher percentage of registered 
Democrats Why do you think that is the case 9 Would you 
describe it as moderately Democratic or moderate Democrat 9 
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Moderate Democrat and at that time, a lot of blue collar 
Democrat That s been changing, and now I don t think there is 
the disparity between the two counties today, in most regards 
that perhaps was true fifteen, twenty years ago But if you look 
at the party registrations you will find that there s not a great 
deal of difference between the registrations between the two 
counties There are more Democrats registered in Ventura 
County than Santa Barbara County, but again the difference 
was not great Interestingly enough, when I was elected in 
1974, in my first election I was elected by virtually the same 
percentage m each of the two counties I mean, it was withm 
less than a percentage point difference 
Who funded you 7 

I took the position in 1974 and this was a key element of my 
campaign that I would not accept any corporate contribution 
and that I would not accept any contribution which in any way I 
thought might be tainted by special interests A major thrust of 
my campaign was the contrast between my position and that of 
MacGillivray, who had historically taken great sums of money 
from the special interests and we used that effectively in our 
campaign literature 
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Again, one puts it in perspective One thinks about the 
context of the times, with Watergate emerging, and I think that, 
even though by taking the position I took I was not as well 
financed as otherwise might have been the case, it probably was 
a smart political decision even though I did it not for that 
reason but rather because I just simply believed that to be the 
appropriate position 

So it was grass roots individual or environmental groups that 
backed you 9 

I wouldn t say exclusively environmental I mean, I had strong 
student support, I had the environmental support, I had the 
ethnic support I had support of most of those groups or 
coalitions, which at that time identified with the Democratic 
party with the possible exception, early on of the unions 

I did not enjoy good support early on from unions for two 
reasons One one of my opponents Democratic opponents, in 
the two primaries was a gentleman named Russ Herron [He 
was] a very fine gentleman who had been the previous 
Democratic nominee against Lagomarsino, a strong union man 
and strong alliances there, and they continued to support him 
In addition to that, the very fact that I had a strong 
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environmental platform, strong environmental credentials, had 
been a strong environmental spokesperson and an attorney in 
connection with a number of environmental matters caused I 
think the unions to not be supportive, to put it mildly They, 
for the most part, especially the building and trade unions, were 
very progrowth, very conservative, and did not identify with my 
platform 

LAZAROWITZ When you got here to Sacramento what was the political 

environment like 7 

RAINS When I got to Sacramento I found a great deal of camaraderie 

I was well received and there was a bond between members 
that was quite discernible and immediately recognized It was a 
very, very pleasant environment I m now talking, incidentally, 
about that short period of time between July 1974 and 
November 1974, because when we returned the following year 
something significant had happened Proposition 9 1 had passed, 
the Fair Political Practices Act had been established in 
California and that had a profound affect on the body politic in 


Proposition 9 was also known as the Political Reform Act of 1974 It passed June 4, 
1974, by nearly two million votes 
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California an affect which continues to this day, some good, 
some bad 

LAZAROWTTZ Well let’s begin with that Oh, perhaps I should turn this over 

Just a moment 

[End Tape 1, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

LAZAROWTTZ I d like to begin with the issue that you raised and that is the 

Political Reform Act of 1974 How effective do you find the 
act to have been*> 

RAINS I have to divide my answer into two periods Immediately after 

it went into effect I believe it had a marvelous affect on the 
electoral process m California There was a state of paralysis in 
Sacramento The Third House did not quite know how to 
respond If one goes back and researches the 1975 legislative 
year, I mean, I can say with a great degree of confidence that 
more good legislation was passed that year, m my opinion than 
in any year in modern California history A lot of issues that 
had been addressed ineffectively, or not addressed at all for 
decades, were addressed effectively that year and legislation was 
passed 
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The special interests, again, were somewhat paralyzed 
They were fearful of committing criminal acts They stayed on 
the sidelines from a financial standpoint They continued to 
make their presentations, of course, but their presentations were 
focused principally on the meats And I believe that the 
influence of money, that is, campaign contnbutions and 
honorana and things of that sort was less visible and less 
influential that year than had been the case for a long long time 
and certainly much, much different than has been true in recent 
years 

So I think the short term effects of Prop 9 were very good 
The long term effects, quite frankly, were not that good and m 
many respects were counterproductive The disclosure 
requirements of Prop 9 remain very healthy, and I m pleased 
that those happen to be the law, although I will say that the 
legislature itself had passed legislation the Waxman Dymally 
Act 1 shortly before the passage of Prop 9 It also called for 
rather full disclosure It was for that reason that I was able to 
secure a lot of the information on where MacGillivray had been 


*A B 703 1973 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 1186 
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getting funds over the years No doubt the legislature was 
forced to take that action because Prop 9 was on the ballot and 
the legislature feared it would pass But, for whatever reason, 
that had become the law 

The problem that arose, Professor, is that by 1976, certainly 
by 1977, the Third House realized that there were a number of 
ways to get around Prop 9, the most effective being that they 
simply involve the principals in a more direct way That is, 
rather than contributions coming from the lobbyists, the 
contribution would simply come from the principal The 
principal would fly into Sacramento would rub shoulders with 
the legislators, which was a heady expenence for most of the 
principals 
[Interruption] 

Political action committees commonly known as PACs, were 
formed and all of a sudden Sacramento found itself awash in a 
sea of special interest money to an even greater degree than had 
historically been true And from that time on, I believe that 
money has talked louder and louder and louder, and I’m not 
sure that s been healthy for the California political environment 


LAZAROWITZ Then the act changed lobbying but 
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The act did change lobbying to a rather extraordinary degree It 
changed the way in which people were involved and it had a 
secondary effect which has not been given much attention 
Because lobbyists were proscribed from doing certain things, a 
lot of camaraderie broke down between the two houses Let me 
explain why that is true 

When I first came up pre Prop 9, on a daily basis 
members of the assembly and members of the senate would see 
each other at lunches Each day of the week, there would be a 
large luncheon held It was held in one of the so called 
watering holes around the capital It sounds bad but as I reflect 
back upon it, it was very good Those members did not even 
know who paid for it so it wasn t as though the member felt 
obligated to identify with anybody What happened is that the 
Third House would collectively put up money for these various 
events, and they all had funny names Oh, one was I 
can t even recall them now One was called moose milk, and 
one was called [Laughter] I don t know But every day 
there was something else at a different location But it was very 
healthy from the standpoint that you would see members of 
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the assembly you would get to know them and there would be 
a certain rapport established 

Now after Prop 9 that ceased immediately because the 
lobbyists could not involve themselves in that way They could 
not spend over ten dollars a month on legislators and therefore 
the only opportunity for members of the assembly and the senate 
really to get together, because of work demands, was lost And 
what began to develop in 76, 77, and what has become 
increasingly true, is a lot of alienation between the two houses 
Members of the senate generally do not even see members of 
the assembly anymore until late each legislative year when 
assembly bills have emerged from the house of origin and gone 
to the other house The members of the senate then see the 
assembly members only m what is almost an adversarial 
relationship when the assembly member comes to a committee 
to present a bill And the reverse, of course, is true as well, 
senate bills going to the assembly So there s no personal 
relationship, there s no personal rapport, there s no personal 
identification or friendship or trust, and as a result a lot of petty 
bickering and posturing and disputing and feuding begins to 


occur That s what we started to see in the late seventies the 
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early eighties, and, of course, it probably reached its peak, you 
know a few years ago 

It dramatically has changed the way the two houses function 
vis & vis each other And I might add that this is true in D C 
[District of Columbia] as well I will never forget being at a 
function in D C when a member of Congress a member of the 
California congressional delegation, came up to me and asked 
me if I would introduce him to [Senator Edward M ] Teddy 
Kennedy I said Well, my gosh, I mean, you re in the House 
and he s m the Senate Don t you know him** And he said, 

Oh, goodness, no I ve never been introduced to him And I 
know that you re a fnend of the Kennedy family So you 
know, I chuckled and then took the congressman over and 
introduced him to Senator Kennedy So they had the same 
problem there that we see m California and I m sure it s even 
greater in D C simply because there are more players 100 
members of the Senate 435 members of the House of 
Representatives 

The fact of the matter is that unless you have a venue which 
brings you together then you don t get together Because any 
member is overwhelmed by the all consuming nature of his job, 
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and unless you have something that brings you together you re 
not going to get together You re not going to It just 
doesn t even occur to you to do anything other than react to the 
problem or concern or meeting of the moment 
Did Proposition 9 do you think affect honesty in government 
in California^ 

Well clearly, it did But clearly it did not affect it as much as 
the authors had hoped I think the disclosure laws themselves 
have, as I indicated had a remarkably therapeutic effect I 
don t think the public pays enough attention to those disclosure 
laws, but, nevertheless, you do have good investigative reporters 
and others in the academic communities, for example who track 
that information and who do in fact disseminate it to many 
groups Again, I don t think that it is given the importance that 
it ought to be given But certainly members of the legislature 
are sensitive to the fact that if they accept an honorarium it s 
going to be reported If they accept a substantial contribution 
it s going to be reported And if it s accepted, for example, at a 
point in time close to when a vote is cast it could look very bad 
if raised by an opponent or appraised in the media So yes I 
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think that members are more sensitive than otherwise would be 
the case 
What was the 

simply because of that 

What was the impact of the post Watergate era on this‘s 
Well, again, I think a lot of things came together at one time in 
the mid seventies Prop 9 resulted from the Watergate era and 
developed at that same time The public, at that point in time 
was focused, to a rather significant degree, on shortcomings in 
government And to repeat myself it s not by happenchance 
that we probably passed more good legislation in the aftermath 
of Watergate and in the aftermath of the passage of Prop 9 than 
had been true prior to that era and I will say subsequent to that 
era 

You chaired the Senate Subcommittee on Political Reform 
How active were you m implementing the Prop 9 9 
I was probably more active than any other member in the 
legislature I not only chaired the Senate Subcommittee on 
Political Reform, but I was also the chairman of [Senate 
Committee on] Elections and Reapportionment And since that 
was the mid seventies, it was between the reapportionment 
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years since reapportionment takes place on a decennial basis 
Therefore, most of our focus at that time was on the passage 
and implementation of elections law In that regard, I was very 
very instrumental, I believe in authoring legislation and 
promoting legislation which opened up the process to a greater 
degree, or at least tried to 

Sometimes I was unsuccessful For example, if one goes 
back and researches my legislative history, one will note that on 
a yearly basis I earned a reapportionment bill It s basically 
one promoted by Common Cause 1 It took reapportionment out 
of the hands of the state legislature The reason I felt that to be 
a good government bill is that there is an incredible conflict of 
mterest an inherent conflict of interest when the legislature 
decides how the boundary lines will be drawn I think probably 
the healthiest reapportionment we ve had m California was that 
done by the California Supreme Court in the early seventies 
The interesting aspect of this is that, although the Democrats 


1 Common Cause a political action committee, was founded in 1970 It serves as a 
citizens lobby devoted to making government at the state and national levels more open and 
accountable to citizens and to improving government performance Common Cause supports 
such issues as partial public financing of congressional elections, ethics in government, and tax 
reform 
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were in control of each house of the state legislature, the 
problem I experienced was with the Republicans I recall that I 
was able to move that bill out of the policy committee in the 
house of origin, principally because I chaired that committee, to 
the floor of the senate, but could never get it off the floor of the 
senate One year I came very close One year as I recall, I 
got up to about I believe nineteen votes, perhaps eighteen, on 
the senate floor needing but twenty one However I could get 
but one Republican vote The reason for that is that the 
Republicans with some consistency, said, By 1980 we 11 be in 
control of one, if not both, houses and we want to be in a 
position to redraw those lines I ve had many of them say to 
me since that they rue the day they took that position because, 
as you know, by 1980, they had not captured control of either 
house and we had a Democratic governor and we had 
Democrats in control of both the senate and the assembly And 
we had a reapportionment of the congressional districts the 
senate districts and the assembly districts that to put it mildly, 
has been controversial 

Now I might add, by the way, that I don t want to cast 
aspersions on the Republicans in this regard because 
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reapportionment is one of those games where, if you re on top, 
you’re going to take care of your own interests What the 
Democrats did, by way of gerrymandering California the 
Republicans, for example, did in gerrymandering Indiana What 
the Democrats did in 1980 would have been done by the 
Republicans had they been in power It s a process that in my 
opinion, needs to be addressed in another way 
I d like to keep the reapportionment issue [about] which I have 
lots of questions, a little separate I d like to go back if you 
don t mind, to Prop 9 and ask you some more questions, and 
then address the issue of reapportionment Do you think that 
Prop 9 made public officials more accountable to the public*? 
Not in the long run In the short run, I think it did basically 
for reasons which I ve already expressed 
What about the work of the Fair Political Practices Commission 
[FPPC] which oversaw the act 9 

I felt sorry for the FPPC in the early years They were 
absolutely despised by legislators There was some resentment 
against me because I tried to work with the FPPC I had 
supported Prop 9 and a very I m trying to remember if 
any of the incumbents had If so, they could be counted on one 
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hand I worked with them for a number of reasons Number 
one I supported the act Number two, I did chair Elections and 
Reapportionment and in that capacity, I was brought into 
contact with them on a daily basis I came to know those who 
were in the rather unenviable job of trying to implement it, 
especially the attorneys, Dan Lowenstein and Robert Stern and 
others and worked very well with them They were quite 
dedicated They were denounced in the most vitriolic and 
strident of terms by most members and so, you know it really 
was not a pleasant task they had 
Do you think the costs of enforcement were warranted** 

Yes But I do want to continue by saying that it s my 
observation and quite frankly I may not be m a good position to 
make this observation, but it is my observation that the staff of 
the FPPC today is not nearly the caliber it was in the beginning 
It does not have the dedicated people the people who were 
really quite zealous in affecting changes in the governmental 
processes, and that s reflective of the commission which has 
become a rather impotent, ineffective body, in my opinion, 
somewhat co opted by the state legislature and by the 
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administration over the years So the commission today, for a 
variety of reasons, is not as effective as I think it could be 
Did Prop 9 affect citizen participation in the political process'* 
Again, in the short term it affected it in a very good way, 
because in the short term, the Third House, the lobbyists, were 
not quite as effective, in fact, not nearly as effective I thmk a 
lot of citizens grass roots people came to Sacramento and 
involved themselves m the process because they saw the 
opportunity to have their voices heard to a greater degree than 
had previously been the case I think m the long run that 
probably is not true Again, in the long run, the PACs were set 
up There were The ways to get around Prop 9 were 
devised and massaged and refined and m many ways perfected 
And I think today there is less citizen at least less effective 
citizen, participation than probably has ever been true m recent 
California history 

What was your relationship with [Edmund G ] Jerry Brown, 

[Jr ] when he was governor'* 

Not good 


LAZAROWITZ Why** 
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I did not find Jerry Brown to be a good administrator I found 
Jerry Brown to be a remarkably intelligent person, one whose 
expressed views were often m concert with mine I’m reluctant 
to use the word flaky because it often is overused perhaps, in 
referring to Jerry, but I really suppose it s the best term that 
does come to mind Jerry Brown was a chameleon He you 
know, from week to week, if not month to month, changed his 
positions on so many issues His attention span was very short 
That is, he would I admire greatly his ability to pick up 
on matters with dispatch I mean, he is a quick learn artist 
That notwithstanding, I would find that once he focused on an 
issue and learned a bit about it he would quickly move to 
another issue before solving the first issue that he had focused 
on I also felt that from a personality standpoint he was 
somewhat enigmatic In 1976, when Jerry Brown ran for 
president I served as western states chair for [James E ] Jimmy 
Carter and opposed Jerry Brown s candidacy opposed his 
candidacy for president m 1980 as well I think that also led, 
obviously, to some 


[Interruption] 
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I think, when we were interrupted, I was commenting that I had 
been supportive of the Carter [Walter F ] Mondale candidacies 
and had served as western states chair for the president, and 
Jerry Brown certainly did not like that Nevertheless, I did not 
believe that Jerry Brown would make a good president So I 
can’t say that Jerry and I ever had a comfortable relationship, 
although we worked together on a number of matters 
Did you share any of his views about government* 7 
I m not sure I ever knew what his views about government 
were 

OK What was your relationship 

I heard what he said, but I never There came an early 
point in time when I did not always take his expressions at face 
value 

What was your relationship with the Republicans in the 
legislature* 7 

I thought good I never saw myself as a partisan advocate I 
saw myself principally as one in Sacramento to represent my 
constituency, my district Although I did chair the Senate 
Democratic Caucus the Senate Majority Caucus, for a number 
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of years, it was during a penod in time when partisan politics in 
the senate, unlike the assembly, were not that great 

One must bear in mind that the senate and the assembly are 
structured quite differently Whereas in the assembly virtually 
all power resides m one person the speaker, who not only 
determines committee assignments but determines the committee 
to which legislation will be sent and has, when he wishes to 
really exercise his power a power which is second only to that 
of the governor in the state of California 

Whereas that is true in the assembly that is not true in the 
senate The power in the senate is dispersed Some say that s 
not good It s certainly a pleasant working environment in that 
you basically have forty fiefdoms Every member is relatively 
equal m power We have decisions made by a five member 
Rules Committee three from the majority party, two from the 
minonty party Members of the senate tend to be older than 
members of the assembly There tends to be a great deal of 
civility m the senate, which is sometimes lacking in the 
assembly Those are some of the good sides of the senate 
process Some of the bad side is that if you want to do 
something dramatic, and that often can be histone in nature, that 
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often does come from the assembly because it can do it more 
quickly because of the way m which it s structured And 
certainly in the days of Jesse Unruh and [Robert] Bob Moretti 
and the early days of Leo McCarthy we saw that to be the 
case That probably is less true today than was true m the late 
sixties and early seventies 

When you chaired the Senate Democratic Caucus, what were 
your functions'? 

Again in the early years not very partisan My principal 
responsibility was to address concerns of the Democratic caucus 
members, to see that if they had constituent problems or needed 
materials and their own staff was unable or overworked or what 
have you, unable to get to it, my caucus staff would take care of 
the problem if at all possible for them A good example 
would be drafting of speeches or doing press releases or 
providing [a] media piece I also instituted a program whereby 
every member of the Senate Democratic Caucus each day had 
an analysis prepared of each bill on the senate floor, which 
would set forth a summary of the bill which would set forth 
those who were either m opposition to or in support of the bill, 
and the arguments pro and con with respect to that bill That 
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was very important because when I first came up, especially in 
the waning days of the legislative session, the members of each 
of the two houses were just buried, absolutely buried m 
legislation There would be literally thousands of bills taken out 
during the last week of the session and members couldn’t half 
the time even find the bills They didn t even know what they 
were voting on There are a number of funny stones that I 
could tell about that But m any event, once we went to what 
we came to call the TRAs that is, third reading analyses 
members could easily at least review the analysis before the vote 
was taken It was prepared in such a way that it was accessible 
It was in numencal order, and we tned to keep it to one page so 
that members would at least have that information in the event 
the bill had not come before them in one of the committees on 
which they sat 

Did you have any role in fund raising** 

Yes, although it was less important dunng the early penod than 
in the later penod Something happened m 1978, I believe, and 
that is that a very venerable, distinguished member of the 
senate a very beloved member of the senate, [Albert S ] A1 
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Rodda, indeed the senior member of the senate was defeated by 
a protdgd of H L [Bill] Richardson 
In 1980 

In 1980 That was a real shock A lot of money was raised 
and funneled into the campaign of the person who beat A1 
Rodda at the last minute by very conservative members of the 
state senate and by some conservative organizations And all of 
a sudden, a siege mentality set m amongst Democrats and there 
were reprisals The house was restructured The president pro 
tern for many years, [James R ] Jim Mills, was deposed David 
[A ] Roberti replaced Mills as the president pro tern on a 
platform that that would not happen again We would not be 
outspent again we would not be outpoliticked again, and if 
necessary, the senate would take on partisan overtones, which 
had not previously been true And that m fact happened The 
house That was an histone moment from the standpoint 
of partisanship, because the senate from that day on became 
more partisan than had been true pnor to that time 
Why do you think the James 

And my role as Democratic caucus chairman began to change in 
that I was expected to raise money and I had never been a good 
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fund raiser never was a good fund raiser And I became 
That aspect of the job I did not like, never liked fund raising 
That s one reason eventually I decided I wanted to assume the 
chairmanship of the Senate Judiciary [Committee] and relinquish 
my responsibilities as caucus chair It was becoming more of a 
fund raising activity than a providing of information to 
members activity And that changed responsibility was not of 
my liking 

Why do you think that James R Mills of San Diego attempted 
to oust you in March of 78 from the California Senate 
Democratic Caucus 9 

Why don t you turn off your machine for just a minute 
[Interruption] 

I did learn in 1978 was it 78 9 
March 78 

Jim Mills was going to attempt to replace me as caucus chair I 
was alerted to that fact by some of the other so called White 
Hats or Young Turks in the senate At that time, the major 
conflict was not between the Republicans and Democrats The 
major conflict was between what was then known as the Young 
Turks and the Old Guard And the Young Turks which 
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incidentally, included Jim Mills and had nothing to do with age 
but more with perceptions were then in power Now, I was a 
member of that group as well The Old Guard, headed by 
[Randolph] Randy Collier and Ralph [C ] Dills and George [N ] 
Zenovich and some of the others kept making abortive runs at 
Mills s position as president pro tern 

In any event I was alerted by a mutual friend that Jim was 
going to try to replace me with another member of the senate 
It came as a surprise Many members of the so called Young 
Turks were alarmed because they felt that if there was 
dissension between Rains and Mills, the Old Guard would come 
back to power And I think that had a lot to do with the fact 
that I was able to m a showdown vote defeat Mills And that, 
no doubt was the beginning of the end for Jim Mills When 
members realized that he could not as president pro tern of the 
senate, even determine who the caucus chairman of his own 
party would be, they realized that he had lost control I think 
from that point on, it was only a matter of time before he was 
going to lose his position Because I did In that 
showdown vote I was sustained by the Young Turks by the so 
called good government and white hat types 
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It s somewhat unfair to say that, because I don t want to 
make it sound as though Randy Collier and George Zenovich 
and others were not fine members of the senate They were, 
but they came, to a large degree from a different generation 
politically, you know, and looked upon the senate and 
legislation, perhaps, differently I mean, there were discernible 
differences between the [Senate] Democratic Caucus at that 
time between the so called Young Turks and the Old Guard 
The Old Guard for the most part, had been there back when 
Hugh [M ] Bums was president pro tern, and George Miller, 

Sr , was there and when a few people collectively pretty well 
ran the senate and decided how the budget funds would be 
allocated and things which the Young Turks did not find 
palatable 

How did you achieve your leadership role m the senate? 

[Interruption] 

I think a lot of it had to do with the fact that when I was 
initially elected, it was perceived to be a major upset Again, a 
Democrat had not previously represented that area m the 
California [State] Senate Reapportionment was going to take 
place later that year I did not have the advantage of long term 
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incumbency, and my district was going to become even more 
conservative or marginal on paper than had previously been 
true On the surface you might say, Well gee, that made 
your position more tenuous That s true But because of that, 
a lot of my colleagues in the senate wanted to, I think help in 
every way they could And that s one reason I was immediately 
appointed to chair a standing committee Elections and 
Reapportionment which had never before happened to a 
freshman somebody just elected [Laughter] 

That s why I asked 

But they wanted to give me status and prestige, at least that 
perception and, you know that was very, very nice of a lot of 
people It was mainly George [R ] Moscone, who became a 
dear friend and a confidante and a major influence in my early 
life in Sacramento But be that as it may that s one reason 
Then as the so called Young Turks consolidated power, I was 
positioned well to run for caucus chairman and did win that 
election in the Senate Democratic Caucus in I believe 1976 
January 1977 

Yes, after the 76 elections 


LAZAROWITZ How did George Moscone help you 9 
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It actually was December We convene the first week in 
December for an organizational week only and I was elected at 
that time in 76, but we actually went into session after the first 
of the year 77 

How did George Moscone help you 9 

Upon my election to the senate George befriended me, as he 
was wont to do I think that he and I had a number of mutual 
friends He and I had known each other for several years 
Because during that period of time when I had become active in 
politics, I had gotten to know George George was a 
commanding presence I think [he] saw me as a protege I 
think he saw me as somebody who was a younger George 
Moscone 

I don t want that to come across the wrong way because 
there was only one George Moscone He was bigger than life 
He was the consummate politician and he was somebody that I 
loved and respected very much He helped me m many ways 
He gave me guidance and advice, much of it practical in nature, 
and provided staff support at a point in time when I first came 
up and was trying to determine who I should hire for key 
positions And he loaned people to me gave me advice on who 
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to hire who not to hire and what to look for in administrative 
assistants and secretaries and what have you He on the floor 
of the senate helped me master the procedural rules, explained 
to me that not more than two or three members of the senate 
understood the procedural rules and that to understand those 
rules and to use them effectively gave one much more influence 
than would otherwise be the case Tips like that I found very 
useful There was a very personal relationship that developed 
We did a lot of things together socially And I was saddened 
when he was elected mayor, though happy for him, and 
absolutely decimated when he was assassinated It was certainly 
very much a low point m my life 
How would you describe your leadership style** 

Within the senate or 
In the senate 

Again one has to bear in mind the way in which the senate is 
structured There cannot be a person in the senate who acts in a 
dictatorial way That remains true today, even though David 
Roberti exercises far more influence and control than Jim Mills, 
for example did There was a point in time before I came up 
when a few people actually did exercise tremendous control 
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The best example would be Hugh Bums But during the period 
I was there, power was dispersed To the extent one had a 
leadership position as I did it was important to work with 
people, to forge alliances and to reason with people as opposed 
to direct the flow of certain events And that s what I tried to 
do I often was carrying or authoring controversial legislation, 
and I think that made my job often more difficult than otherwise 
would have been the case More times than not the president 
pro tern and the majority leader and the caucus chair do not get 
that involved in controversial legislation I mean they may get 
involved in the legislation but not in authoring it not in being 
the lead author and carrying it and promoting it And that was 
not my position I felt I was there to author legislation that was 
of intense interest to me and of importance to my constituency 
and I did so even though that made it difficult to work with 
some of my colleagues, those on other sides of some of those 
controversial issues 
What were some of these issues 9 
Reapportionment would be a good example Now, many 
members resented greatly the fact that I continued to author 
legislation to take reapportionment out of the hands of the state 
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legislature I authored the so called bottle bill, 1 which was a 
controversial piece of legislation which was opposed by virtually 
every special interest in town 
Especially the industrial lobbyists 

Yes That caused a lot of animosity because, in order to have 
any chance of passage, it was necessary to in effect create a 
constituency So I did I started an organization which remains 
in existence, Californians Against Waste I put up the initial 
funding for it My staff worked to put that organization 
together It became statewide in nature, it was grass roots in 
nature and it was designed to get citizen participation to counter 
the moneyed interests here in Sacramento Although that bill 
did not pass m a pure form, by the time I decided not to seek 
reelection and to run for attorney general in 82 we had made 
the issue a very visible issue and we had put tremendous 
pressure had brought tremendous pressure to bear, on 
legislators to vote in favor of it And it was as a result of that 
foundation that a modified version of the bill has subsequently 
passed 


J S B 4, 1979 1980 Reg Sess , refused passage (1980) 
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How effective were these industrial lobbyists'* 

Very effective, extremely effective 
How did they operate'* 

For the most part, they contributed vast sums of money to 
campaigns And, by the way, when you say industrial 
lobbyists, I mean, aligned against that bill were not only 
industrial lobbyists but also the various labor organizations So 
I was confronted with an alliance between big business and big 
labor And it s tough when you have that alliance opposed to 
you 

You were quoted in June of 79 saying about the problem of 
solid waste and I quote It s like mopping up the floor while 
the faucet is still running 
Yes 

Do you still think that that was the major problem 9 

Well that was in response to a bill which had been authored by 

a colleague of mine to take the wind out of the sails of S B 4, 

the bottle bill 

Yes 

What happened is that, at a point in time when the opposition 
feared that my bill was going to pass, they put in their own bill, 
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which was simply to throw some money into an antilitter 
campaign and not to address the real problem that we live in a 
throw away society My bill was designed to address not just 
the problem of litter but also the problem of energy waste, the 
problem of raw material waste, the problem of industrial 
pollution, the cost factors involved, a number of good consumer 
and environmental concerns The bill which they put in gave 
many of my members a quote way out end quote, where 
they could say to their constituents that they had voted for a bill 
which was designed to address some of the concerns I was 
expressing The fact of the matter is it was a very inept, 
ineffective bill indeed since rescinded and it was at that time 
that I said This is like mopping up the floor while the faucet 
remains running, because that was, I thought, an apt analogy, 
and history has proven me right in that regard 
Let’s take a break for lunch 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 
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[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 

LAZAROWTTZ Senator Rains, I was going to ask you about [Senator] John [V ] 

Briggs and the book throwing incident Tell me about it 
RAINS As I recall we were hung up in a budget fight, which had been 

going on for some substantial penod of time We were well 
beyond the constitutional deadline for arriving at a final budget 
The irony of that incident is that the Republican leadership and 
the Democratic leadership got together and resolved that a 
procedural motion would be made whereby it would allow the 
budget to be taken up for a vote on a day when otherwise it 
would not be voted upon But Briggs apparently did not realize 
or understand that that decision had been reached 

I simply was asked to make the motion and was m the 
process of making the motion when Senator Bnggs asked for 
recognition and then, when recognized wanted to know by what 
house rule the motion was being made I responded by citing 
the correct rule as the Republican leader m the senate did as 
well Bnggs at that time launched his rule book across the 
room, across the senate chambers, [Laughter] landing near a 
colleague about oh five or six feet from me and making some 



statement about the rules should be changed, or something to 
that effect 
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It s a humorous incident in retrospect, although it was a bit 
of a shock to everybody in the chamber because the senate has 
always been known as a place of some substantial decorum and 
some substantial civility And it was certainly uncharacteristic 
for a member of the senate to act in that fashion [Laughter] 
Was it characteristic of Briggs 9 

From time to time John did unusual things [Laughter] But 
he s a good friend and he and I frequently see each other and 
chat and from time to time laugh about that 
I d like to turn your attention to the issue of public financing 
Yes 

You introduced a bill along with Anthony [C ] Beilenson of Los 
Angeles and Arlen Gregorio of San Mateo to end the influence 
of big money in the election of legislators and constitutional 
officials 1 The Los Angeles Times said there s no need for 
public financing What do you think 9 


1 S B 1752, 1975 Reg Sess , died in committee 
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The L A Times is wrong In my opinion that attempt on our 
part to get partial public financing of campaigns was the smgle 
most important bill that went to the floor of the senate, perhaps 
during the entire time I served m the senate 

The fact of the matter is that even by that time it was 
evident to any thoughtful observer that the state capital, and all 
the capitals in the country, were awash in a sea of special 
interest money It was also evident that it would be almost 
impossible to concoct a political system whereby incumbents are 
more advantaged than they are under the present system And I 
don t think that to be healthy The fact of the matter is that 
although many people resent public financing of campaigns or 
partial public financing of campaigns don t like the idea of tax 
dollars being used for that purpose The fact is that it s a fairly 
insignificant sum of money, especially when one considers that, 
by way of favors to special interest fnends, legislatures give 
away huge sums of money each year, by way of tax loopholes 
and breaks and other favors And those are given, by and 
large, to those individuals, groups, or entities which contnbute 
large sums of money I truly believe that until and unless we go 
to partial public financing or full public financing, we are going 
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to have a system whereby dollars play an unhealthy role in the 
political process Certainly one ought to be able to contribute to 
the candidate of one’s choice That s one way of exercising 
freedom of expression under the first amendment of our 
constitution But things become quite stilted when, for 
illustrative purposes, a Charles Keating begins to contribute vast 
sums of money which we now know he contributed to 
individual members of the United States Senate regardless of 
their political persuasion That s not a healthy process and, yet 
that is the process which we have seen develop which has 
evolved not just m Washington, D C , but m Sacramento as 
well 

I m very sorry that the bill to which you refer did not pass 
It was our best chance Again it occurred during that penod of 
time when there was a partial paralysis on the part of the special 
interests It was in the aftermath of Watergate It was in the 
aftermath of the passage of Proposition 9, and during the early 
days of implementation of Prop 9, and we had the best chance 
at that time to pass such a bill that we certainly had had m 
many many years Once we failed on that occasion and we 
did come close we did not have another good opportunity I 
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continued to introduce such bills, but we never came as close as 
we did when Gregorio, and Beilenson introduced the bill to 
which you refer, which, if I recall correctly was probably 1975 
or 1976 

[It was] 76,1 believe 
[In] 1976 

You chaired the Judiciary Committee in the senate What were 
the issues that you dealt with*? 

Actually because of the way that the senate again, is 
structured, I chaired all senate or joint committees which dealt 
with the administration of either civil or criminal justice As a 
result, any matter related to our judicial system or public policy 
for the laws of the state generally came before my committee 
That was a very gratifying experience and I must confess, that 
is one part of the process which I very much miss the 
opportunity to make public policy in such a profound and 
fundamental way 

Again, addressing briefly the difference between the senate 
and the assembly, m the assembly, they have many more 
committees than m the senate Basically, when I chaired Senate 
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Judiciary I chaired the equivalent of three separate assembly 
committees So when you ask what issues came before me 
[Interruption] 

I have to tell you that it just runs a gamut of things For 
example m the area of criminal law it would deal with 
criminal procedures and criminal policy That is, for example, 
what will be a crime in California, what rights will the 
prosecution and the defense have in connection with trials and 
pretrial proceedings what sanctions will be imposed upon those 
who suffer convictions, what prisons will be built and where 
will they be built and so on and so forth In connection with 
civil law, we are talking about any type of action which might 
arise in California, whether it be a tort action for negligence, 
for example, a contract action or any other type of dispute 
which needs to be addressed by our judiciary 

As a result of my chairmanship of Senate Judiciary and also 
my chairmanship of the Joint Committee for Revision of the 
Penal Code, my chairmanship of the Senate Subcommittee on 
the Administration of Justice, and other responsibilities, I also 
served as the legislature s representative on the California Law 
Revision Commission and on the state Judicial Council, the 
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latter by appointment by the chief justice [of the California 
Supreme Court] So that was a gratifying experience and it 
was a very intellectual experience I made a very conscious 
decision to assume that position at a particular point in my 
legislative career, and I ve never regretted that decision 
In 1976, you cochaired the western states Carter-Mondale 
[presidential] campaign What was your role in the national 
Democratic party, and who was the other chair 9 Who was the 
other cochair 9 

The other cochair was a man named Walter Schomstein His 
role was principally that of heading up the fund raising effort m 
the western United States My principal charge was to head up 
the political activities in the western United States That is, 
trying to enlist the support of other legislators and officials at 
the local level I assumed that position during the primary and, 
of course that was a year when there were many Democratic 
candidates 

The role I played, in addition to that which I just 
mentioned was to travel with Governor Carter, later President 
Carter, as he campaigned in the western part of the country It 
was at that time that I got to know Jimmy and Rosalyn Carter 
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very well and established friendships with both Jimmy and 
Rosalyn which last to this day My wife and I see the [former] 
president and Mrs Carter from time to time We continue to 
correspond frequently and talk by telephone on occasion 
Then you look with favor on his presidency 9 
I believe that history will treat President Carter rather kindly 
President Carter s presidency came at a time in our nation s 
history when any president would have experienced difficulty 
We had an international oil cartel which was able 
[Interruption] 

You were talking about Carter 

Yes, we were just interrupted but 

You were saying [about] the oil cartel 

Yes I think I was saying that he You know he was 

confronted, for example, with an energy crisis he was 

confronted by problems caused by the international oil cartel, 

and that among other things caused an inflationary spiral which 

Carter was unable to arrest But I don t believe anyone else 

under those circumstances could have arrested it He was 

confronted with a hostage crisis in Teheran, [Iran] which to his 

credit, every American came back alive But it took a toll on 
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the presidency and it took a toll on the president It may well 
be that Carter would have lost his reelection attempt in 1980 
even without such problems but those problems certainly 
ordained his defeat I do think that Carter, partly because he is 
such a good and decent person, was not always the nght man 
for the times, and that s a sad commentary But there are times 
perhaps when Well I don t want to get into that 
OK Let s turn back to California politics 
I do want to say one other thing about Carter though 
Yes 

A weakness of Carter, in my opinion, as president, is that he 
liked to involve himself too much in the minutiae I think that 
he was sometimes distracted from the larger picture, and I think 
that he can legitimately be criticized for that I can identify 
with it because I think I suffer from the same shortcoming 
That is wanting to become too involved in detail, too involved 
in the intricacies of every issue, and thus becoming so consumed 
that you do not have sufficient time to sit back reflect, think 
about, m the case of President Carter, where the country had 
been, where it was at a given point in time, and where it ought 
to be going He is a visionary man, a very, very good and 
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decent and admirable thinker, one of the best read presidents 
we ve ever had But I do think that from time to time he would 
get so involved in details and in minutiae that it weakened his 
grasp on the presidency 

LAZAROWITZ Let s turn back to California politics Proposition 13 Why did 

it happen 9 What were the results 9 

RAINS Well it happened because people were fed up and I think 

legitimately so I opposed Proposition 13 but it was fairly 
evident to me that it was going to pass I blame myself and my 
colleagues for that, because we had failed to be responsive to 
the ever spiraling property tax situation People were, in fact, 
being taxed out of their homes, and the area I represented 
probably evidenced that as well as any in the state A former 
colleague of mine Peter [H ] Behr B E H R a Republican 
senator from Mann County and I worked very hard m trying to 
get property tax relief and initially did not enjoy success 
Ultimately, we did, and ultimately we put an initiative on the 
ballot which, had it been on the ballot two years earlier, would 
have taken the wind out of the sails of Prop 13 1 Prop 13 


1 Proposition 8 (June 1978) 
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would never have happened However, we enjoyed success by 
June of ’78, and it ended up on the ballot at the same time 
Proposition 13 was on the ballot And Proposition 13 ended up 
with more votes and pursuant to our state constitution, Prop 13 
went into effect and the Rams Behr initiative did not 

Prop 13 was a draconian approach to trying to resolve a 
problem Although it had some short term therapies, m the long 
term, I think it has caused a lot of harm in California, the 
principal harm being that now most programs, even at the local 
level are funded by the state That is from a policy 
standpoint not a healthy way of governing, because there s an 
old saying that he who pays the piper picks the tune Right 
now, there are always strings attached to funds which come 
from Sacramento to a county or to a city So your local 
decision makers do not have the role to play they once had I 
truly believe that those closest to the people generally govern 
best, and nght now most government is done from far away, 
that is in Sacramento You do not have the citizen input you 
do not have the citizen participation, and you do not have the 
same responsive or responsible legislative body making 
decisions, by and large, as once was the case 
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Since our time is limited, I d like to spend the rest of our time 
on the issue of 

Can I add one other thing to Prop 13? 

Certainly Go ahead 

I took a position that was highly unpopular after Proposition 13 
passed and yet I think it to be sound I took the position that 
we ought not to bail out local government As soon as Prop 13 
passed, every special district, every city, every county in the 
state came to see us, hat in hand I don t blame them and I 
don t mean that in a pejorative fashion But that was an easy 
way out 

Although I opposed Prop 13 when it passed I did think that 
it was an opportunity to do something that would really be 
good because you can take far reaching steps only when you 
have an emergency, only when there’s a crisis, and we had a 
crisis the day after Prop 13 passed How in the world would 
the cities and counties and special districts be funded 9 I saw 
this as an opportunity to do something that, in a normal 
electoral penod, would be impossible, and that is to cut down 
on government in California Because at that point in time, we 
had not only fifty eight counties, not only four hundred and 
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some cities, but we had over six thousand other special districts 
in the state We had cemetery districts and irrigation districts 
and flood control districts and fire districts, mosquito abatement 
districts and so on and so forth almost ad nauseam All of 
those had overlapping jurisdictions, they all had independent 
management, independent counsel, independent accountants 
incredible expense and yet the taxpayers by and large weren t 
even aware of these various governing bodies Layer upon 
layer upon layer of government And we had a marvelous 
opportunity to consolidate government m all sorts of ways 
which not only would have made government less costly but, m 
my opinion much more responsive and much more responsible 
And we lost that opportunity That s the reason that I voted 
against the bailout bill in 1978 one of the more controversial 
votes I ever made I spoke very strongly against the bailout and 
said that it would just be business as usual, other than the fact 
that now decisions would be made in Sacramento rather than 
elsewhere I think that m this particular instance, perhaps, 
history has proved me correct 
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OK, as I said, in the remaining time since it s limited, I d like 
to direct our attention to the reapportionment redistriding issue 
which you were so important m What was your role'? 

My role was probably less important than it might have been 
In the mid seventies I chaired [the] Elections and 
Reapportionment [Committee] and I could have maintained that 
position right up through the reapportionment penod However 
that was not my principal interest My principal interest at that 
point in time, as previously indicated, was the judicial system 
and I also had decided that it was time to either advance my 
political career or to leave So I had made a conscious decision, 
by 1981 when we were preparing or starting to prepare the 
reapportionment maps to run for statewide office and not seek 
reelection I had decided to go as we say in politics up or 
out So again other than my own district I did not play the 
role which I otherwise would have played I did travel to 
[Washington] D C and met several times with [A ] Phillip 
Burton who was charged with the responsibility of doing the 
cartography, if you will, for the congressional delegation at 
least the Democrats and I was part of the team in the 
[California State] Senate drawing the senate lines 
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Basically, the way it works now is that the senate does its 
own reapportionment, the assembly does its own 
reapportionment and the congressional delegation does a 
reapportionment which it hopes the senate and assembly will 
adopt There are usually some quid pro quos involved there 
That is, generally, the state legislature wants something out of 
Congress or out of the congressional delegation not having their 
per diem taxed, for example So there s usually some 
consideration for going along with the congressional plan 

I also did travel to some academic institutions, especially the 
Rose Institute 
In Claremont [California] 9 

In Claremont Because they were doing things with computers 
which had not been done before 

How important was the institute 9 Did you work with Leroy 
Hardy there 9 

I would not say I worked with him or with the institute They 
had proposed doing the reapportionment for the state I and 
most of my colleagues were very suspicious 


LAZAROWITZ Why 9 
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We felt that there was a great affinity between the Rose Institute 
and the Republican party We did not think we would have the 
nonpartisan approach that the Rose Institute assured us would 
take place I went there, quite frankly, to do intelligence work 
as much as anything, but I did spend more than one day at the 
institute and found that they had marvelous equipment and some 
brilliant people But I think I went away as distrustful as ever 
[Laughter] 

May I ask what did you think of Congressman Phil Burton of 
San Francisco 1 * 

Phillip Burton was the most masterful political cartographer of 
his time I enjoyed Phil but you know Phil was a throwback 
in some ways He was big and jovial, sometimes a bully He 
lived life in the fast lane Phil Burton is probably a politician 
who could not be elected today because of the influence of the 
electronic media in the political process But when he was first 
elected, he was perfect for his district, and he probably served 
his district as well as any congressman m the United States 
When he died, that was a loss not only to San Francisco but to 
the state and I think in many respects, to the nation He was 
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certainly a controversial man, and you didn t want to be on the 
other side of him [Laughter] 

How did he operate 7 

How did he operate 7 He operated like masterful politicians 
have probably always operated He bullied when he needed to 
bully, he pleaded when he needed to plead, he traded when he 
needed to trade and he always remembered one of Jesse 
Unruh s admonitions Jesse Unruh was once asked In a 
case where he had not taken retribution against someone who 
had challenged his leadership, he was once asked why he had 
not done so And Unruh replied Had I slain all my enemies 
yesterday, I would have no fnends today That may be slightly 
off but it was something like that And Phil Burton kind of 
lived that way 

Phil Burton had shifting alliances Phil Burton could be 
savage and he could alienate people so easily But the next 
day after he had either won or lost that person who might be 
his enemy on that occasion might be his best friend It’s not by 
accident that Phil Burton was a great civil libertarian He often 
worked hand in hand with some of the most racist members of 


Congress, especially in connection 


If you go back again 
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to the civil rights days, people that Burton went to war with in 
the later years after that no longer was the issue of the moment, 
became some of his great allies, including on those occasions 
when he sought higher office in the Congress within the 
institution itself 

I mean, he was a master I mean, he was a Lyndon 
Johnson type of politician I don t think Phil Burton could ever 
have run successfully for statewide office for example where 
the electronic media becomes so important But you give him 
an assembly or a state senate or a congressional district where 
he can work the crowd and once elected deliver what he’s 
elected to deliver, he was as good as they come 
How did he draw the lines, the redistncting lines 9 I mean, how 
were these decisions made 9 

[Laughter] You know, it s funny because we had become 
sufficiently sophisticated by 1980 that computers were m wide 
use and everyone knew that the assembly was doing a very 
sophisticated computer job, insofar as drawing district lines 
We were doing so m the senate as well but we were trying to 
keep it a bit quieter The remarkable thing is that Phil Burton 
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drew lines in his head and probably did a better job of 
gerrymandering than anybody else [Laughter] 

Phil Burton knew every district in the state Phil Burton 
knew this state like the palm of his hand He carved out lines 
which were not good government lines, but they certainly did 
exactly what he intended, and that was to provide more seats to 
the Democratic delegation After the reapportionment of the 
early eighties went into effect, the Democrats picked up several 
additional congressmen, even though the raw vote was split 
almost equally between the two parties The way in which Phil 
did that really is quite remarkable Again I don t believe that 
the way that we involve ourselves in reapportionment is 
probably the best way, from a good government standpoint But 
I cannot be offended by what Phil Burton did because, so long 
as that is the rule so long as that is the way the game is played 
then you certainly can t begrudge a person for doing it so well 
LAZAROWITZ Then you would agree that politics cannot be taken out of 

reapportionment 9 

RAINS Oh, there s an inherent conflict of interest when the legislature 

does reapportionment You will never take politics out of 
reapportionment, regardless of who draws the lines, regardless 
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of whether it s an independent commission and I say 
independent in quotes or whether it s a judicial body or 
whatever Judges just happen to be attorneys who know 
governors So politics will always be involved m the 
reapportionment process But I think that you can establish 
certain guidelines, certain criteria, so that those who ultimately 
are charged with the responsibility of drawing the lines at least 
being guided by those guidelines, will, perhaps, do a better job 
of developing marginal districts than is today true I happen to 
think that marginal districts are important because if you have a 
member who is in an incredibly safe district, if he has a 70 
[percent] or 80 percent registration edge whether it be 
Republican or Democrat he s going to be less attentive to the 
voices of his constituencies and perhaps take certain things for 
granted I think it s healthy to have competition in all aspects of 
life and that includes in political life 
Was your district redrawn 9 

My district was redrawn, and I drew the lines I make no 
apologies for that, even though and it goes back to what I was 
just saying I don t think that to be the healthiest process 
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around If that s the way the game s going to be played, I m 
going to play the game 

Was it designed then to help out the incumbents 9 
It was definitely designed to help out the incumbents You 
know, one thing that people often ask me is My gosh, you ve 
been holding for three terms a seat that most people thmk 
should be a Republican seat and you ve done so by working the 
distnct so hard Now you vejust drawn the lines to make it 
such a safe distnct for you, where you can hold it for life why 
is it now that you re leaving 9 Well, I was leaving for other 
reasons, but the fact that I redrew the lines in a certain way 
without question caused the present incumbent Gary [K ] Hart, 
to succeed me 

When I left the two members of the assembly in my senate 
distnct Charles [R ] Imbrecht, Republican from Ventura 
County and Gary Hart Democrat from Santa Barbara County, 
ran m an election to replace me Hart won in my opinion, only 
because of the newly apportioned distnct, the lines of which I 
had drawn I am convinced in my own mind that the 
Republican would have won that distnct had the lines remained 
as they were For reasons I ve previously given, an incumbent 
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once in office, isn t going to lose that district And I was safe, 
and Hart is now safe But when the seat opens up, it s quite a 
different matter When I decided not to seek reelection in 82 
and run for attorney general that seat opened up In the old 
district, Imbrecht m my opimon, would have won In the 
newly drawn district, Hart won That s the power of 
reapportionment 

What about the effect of reapportionment on minorities and 
younger candidates and women candidates? Harmful^ 
Reapportionment can be very good for minorities and women 
candidates Historically, it has not been however 
Historically it has been to the disadvantage of minorities, 
principally because reapportionment, first and foremost protects 
incumbents Incumbents tend to be Anglo males To the extent 
that, first and foremost [reapportionment] is self preservation, 
that means that only after the incumbents are taken care of do 
you look at ways to assist a minority And there generally isn t 
much room left over after you ve taken care of forty members 
of the senate and forty five members of the congressional 
delegation and eighty members of the assembly 
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How did redistnctmg help or put into power Willie [L ] Brown, 
[Jr ], into the [assembly] speakership'* What happened with the 
fight between the incumbent speaker Leo McCarthy s supporters 
and Howard [L ] Berman s supporters'* 

I don t know that I m really that competent to address that issue, 
simply because that was a very, very bitter assembly fight in 
which I never involved myself as a member of the senate It 
would have been insane to do so Suffice it to say, that it was, 
as a result of the dispute a very, very bitter fight between 
Howard Berman and Leo McCarthy that Willie Brown attained 
the speakership I don t think that reapportionment was as 
significant m that process as was the fact that neither McCarthy 
nor Berman delivered a knockout blow to the other in the 
disputed year m which they each ran candidates against the 
other Although neither delivered a knockout blow each was 
battered and bruised and unable to be elected speaker in that 
environment Willie Brown emerged as a compromise 
interestingly enough, because of Republican support 
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In 1982 the voters turned down Proposition 14, 1 which was the 

redistncting plan, 45 percent to about 55 percent Why do you 

think this happened 7 

Why do I think it happened 7 

Yes 

Because of one of the more adroit media campaigns that I ve 
ever seen in California politics, which was orchestrated 
principally by the staff of the speaker of the assembly 
Why do you think that happened 7 

Because the state legislature did not want to lose the power to 
reapportion itself 

The Democratic party filed suit against the ballot referendum 
Were you part of this suit [in] 1982 7 And then the Democrats 
were instrumental m seeing that it went to the California 
Supreme Court with Rose Bird Did you play any role in this 7 
No No, I mean I recall the lawsuit The only reason I’m 
hesitating [is because] you asked, was I involved 7 I mean, I 
think the answer is no I certainly read about it My 
recollection is that it was actually filed in 1983, shortly after I 


1 Proposition 14 (November 1982) 
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left office If it was filed in late 82, that s quite possible 
How about the [Ronald W ] Reagan revolution in 1980 9 You 
were still in the legislature and what you have is seventeen 
senators who are now Republicans after 1980 What effect did 
the Reagan revolution have here in Sacramento^ 

The impact has not been that direct Reagan was still governor 
when I was first elected and he was in the waning days of his 
gubernatorial tenure, however As a result, he did not have that 
much residual influence He remained obviously, a major 
player on the political scene not just m California but 
throughout the nation and needless to say became president in 
1980 But that did not have a major affect on California 
politics The fact of the matter is Republican candidates 
generally carry California at the presidential level Only once 
since Culbert [L ] Olson was governor has a Democrat earned 
the state and that was in 1964 when [Lyndon B ] Johnson beat 
[Barry M ] Goldwater Reagan was a known factor 

When Reagan was elected president, many of us had served 
not only with Reagan but had served with people he took with 
him to D C It, quite frankly, was rather nice, whether one was 
a Democrat or a Republican, to be able to pick up the telephone 
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and call virtually any department or agency in D C and ask for 
somebody you knew So, from that standpoint, it was very 
good for Californians and very good for those of us m the state 
legislature, even though we might be members of the other 
party But there was no real direct impact on the legislative 
process m California because after all, we are working with a 
governor and not with a president on a day to day, direct basis 
Why did you decide to run for the Democratic nomination for 
attorney general in 198P 

I had never thought of myself as a career politician Politics 
certainly was in my blood and I did want to continue in politics, 
but I had reached a point by 1982 when I wanted a new 
challenge, I really did I felt that I was making an enormous 
financial sacrifice, I was making an enormous family sacrifice 
I was certainly rewarded by the opportunity to make public 
policy and that was from that standpoint the most rewarding 
expenence in my life But I made a very conscious decision I 
said to myself Gee, you re drawing the lines for a new senate 
district which is going to be It s tailored to fit you, Omer 
So you know, make a decision Do you basically want to stay 
here until you retire because you re being afforded that 
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opportunity, or do you want to go out and try something else? 
And I really decided that I wanted to try something else I had 
thought for a long time that I would like to be attorney general 
of California and decided to seek that office fully conscious that 
I might lose and if I did, I would be outside 
What were the issues in your campaign 9 
For attorney general 9 
Yes 

There were a number of issues The issues, as I tried to join 
them, were that I had more prosecutorial experience real life 
experience, than John Van De Kamp even though he was 
running as district attorney [DA] of Los Angeles County Even 
though he had that position, he had only had a few trials in his 
life and I had a very substantial trial background as a 
prosecutor, principally I also believed that my breadth of 
expenence was greater than John’s I also felt that some of my 
views were more consistent with those of the people of this state 
than were John s the principal issue being that of capital 
punishment which, within very narrow guidelines, I support and 
John does not 


LAZAROWITZ 


What are those narrow guidelines 9 
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They deal principally with procedural due process When you 
talk about the ultimate sanction which society can impose, you 
better be damn sure that a person has been given every single 
opportunity to prove his innocence The voters of the state felt 
that John was the person who ought to be the Democratic 
nominee and 

Why do you think that happened 9 

Well, quite frankly, I think mainly name identification I mean 
John s name identification was absolutely extraordinary I 
mean, we were doing polling and it was remarkable His name 
ID was higher than just about anybody m the entire state, other 
than the governor s Edmund G Brown, Jr People often could 
not answer the second question Why do you know the name? 

I mean, we got, you know, bakeries and we ve got pork and 
beans and we ve got Some said he was the DA of L A 
County or People weren t quite sure what he was but they 
knew the name, and name identification is so important when 
you re running statewide You generally can get name ID only 
three ways m California If you re running statewide, either 
you can inherit a famous name like Edmund G Brown Jr , or 
Barry Goldwater or you can buy a name A Mike Curb type 
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campaign where you just go out and spend so much money that 
you acquire the well known name Or you can run repeatedly 
for statewide office, as [George] Deukmejian did before he was 
first elected attorney general and slowly acquire name 
identification 

LAZAROWITZ Excuse me 
[End Tape 2, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

RAINS The fact of the matter is that although I had very high name 

identification m my senatorial district that was in two out of 
fifty eight counties and I simply did not have the financial 
resources to do the advertising necessary to overcome John s 
name identification, especially m Los Angeles County and in 
Orange County where his name ID was so very very high It 
was because of his high name ID m those areas that he did win 
that election I think most people in the state believe that 
whoever won that Democratic primary, whether it was John Van 
De Kamp or Omer Rains, would become the attorney general 
because that year the Republican party did not put up as strong a 
candidate as ordinarily is the case They put up a You 
know m both cases I think we ended up with good people but 
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certainly Van De Kamp s name identification was absolutely of 
paramount importance, not only in the primary but in the 
general election I think, by the way, that he’s done a very 
admirable job as attorney general and I think he would do a 
good job as governor of the state of California I mean, he is a 
good person He 

There was some talk about your wife s lobbying business and 
conflict of interest What are your feelings on this 9 
Well, I don’t think there was talk There was one newspaper 
column or article written which really angered me Number 
one, there was no conflict Number two there was no 
lobbying, and my wife had no lobbying business My wife 
started a computer company which simply disseminated 
information which she bought from the state The only thing 
she did was deliver it in a more timely fashion than if you 
waited for the state to print it out A newspaper columnist 
wrote that he thought she was engaged in lobbying before he 
checked to see what in fact she was doing It turned out that 
that newspaper column ended up m a newspaper which one 
month later started a business in competition with Diana s, and I 
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suspect that had something to do with the column that was 

printed 

In August 

That column was not in the finest traditions of American 
journalism and I ve never forgotten that You know, I always 
took the position and I really believe this that, hey, if you re 
m office you re fair game, say whatever the heck you want 
about me But it really is unfair the way sometimes other 
members of the family are taken advantage of and that was a 
most unfortunate, most unfair and most inaccurate article 
In August 1987 you took the legal name Senator Why did you 
do that 9 

Well, there are court documents which you may review that 
set forth all of the reasons It was simply It dealt mainly 
with the fact that there were a number of legal instruments and 
documents and trusts which I had established at a point in time 
when I was in office and which were in the name of Senator 
Omer L Rams, and I was advised to take this action I mean, 
it s such a perfunctory thing It s done thousands of times every 
day in the state of California I must confess, I was 
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shell shocked when the newspapers even picked up on it and 
made the brouhaha out of it that they did But be that as it 
may if you re in public office I suppose you re always fair 
game So I just jokingly anymore say, you know I didn’t want 
to buy new shirts, and they were all monogrammed [Laughter] 
I d like to end with some broad philosophical questions For 
example, why do you think you succeeded in politics 9 Where 
and why 9 

I think principally because I was, I am, a political junkie As a 
result I, through an osmotic process if nothing else, learned 
about politics from a substantive standpoint and from a 
procedural standpoint, and then I put that knowledge to work I 
will say unhesitatingly that no one ever outworked me in 
politics I eventually lost an election but I was not outworked, 
and I think that hard work had a lot to do with it 
Where do you think you failed 9 Did you fail in any way in 
politics 9 

Oh, I think I failed in certain ways For example, earlier we 
talked about some of the electoral reforms that I thought to be 
important I m disappointed that I was not able to effect further 
change I think I probably did author more political reform 
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legislature In fact, I m certain of that But there were major, 
major bills that I was unable to get passed 

I think I failed in establishing Well, I think I was 
much too adversarial at times You know we talked earlier 
about Phil Burton for example who would go to war on an 
issue but you know once war was over that day he d go out 
and have a beer and laugh about it I don t know I took public 
policy issues very, very seriously, sometimes too seriously, got 
caught up in them and they really ate away at me if I was not 
successful I m not sure I was as successful as I should have 
been at stepping back from the war zone from time to time 
I m not sure I ever understood as well as I should have when to 
retreat, when to make strategic withdrawals You know, I m 
the type that just keeps plowing forward, forward forward, and 
sometimes you re really chopped to pieces as you plow forward 
And that s probably a political shortcoming of mine 
Are you comfortable that the goals that you set for yourself 
when you entered political office have been met for the most 
part 9 
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For the most part they were I mean I am so happy that I am 

not today in the state legislature 

Why 9 

And yet, I will never, never regret a single minute I spent there 
I do think I made a contribution, and I feel very, very good 
about that contribution 

Ethics in government in particular 9 Environment 9 
I think Both of those Civil rights You know, in 
chairing the Joint Committee on Legal Equality I think that we 
made an extraordinary impression on the opportunities for 
women in our society, especially in California We effected lots 
of changes in the law and I feel very good I mean, I could 
recite specific instances and specific pieces of legislation I 
authored which have therapeutically impacted this state, in my 
opinion And I will always cherish that Whether anybody else 
remembers it, you know, is secondary to me I mean, I know 
what happened, and I feel good about it 

Yet, I m also happy to be away from the all consuming 
nature of that job I m happy to be able to enjoy my family and 
to be able to have a certain amount of anonymity, not as much 
as I would like, obviously [Laughter] Witness the name 
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change fiasco that we spoke about I mean, I suppose one s 
never out of the public eye completely But at least I can go to 
a movie now or go to a restaurant now and enjoy the evening 
out That wasn’t always true when I was in public office 
What have you moved on to now with your law practice? 

I do principally international finance and law, and I have 
From a political standpoint I am very, very involved in trying 
to promote peace in different regions of the world I have for 
example, made several trips to Northern Ireland and am 
involved in ongoing negotiations between various factions 
involved in that turbulent part of our world I am presently 
involved in trying to work with disputing factions m Central 
America, and I can t go into too much detail at this point in 
time but I will be an observer, barring unforeseen 
circumstances next month or this month, in connection with 
the Nicaraguan elections I ve just returned from almost a 
month in the Peoples Republic of China where I met with a 
number of factions, not only those who are now in control but 
also some who were dissidents last year before the reprisals m 
Tiananmen Square I m also mvolved in certain other areas of 
the world in a business way and in a political way I get a lot 
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of gratification out of that because my interests have always 
been global in nature and I have oriented my practice to take 
advantage of those global interests 
Do you have any further interests in California politics? 

Well, I certainly have an interest in California politics 
Do you think you 11 run for office again? 

No No, categorically, not I suppose I should have learned a 
long time ago never to say never but I would shock myself if I 
ever ran for public office again I don t think I will ever have 
that kind of fire in my belly I do want to have an impact on 
the process, and I think I will but not as an elected official 
My interest in California politics remains avid, my interest in 
national politics remains avid, and my interest in international 
politics remains avid But I think the biggest role that I hope to 
play in future years will be in the international arena 


[End Tape 2, Side B] 
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